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LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 1 



By W. A. Ohwather 
The University of Illinois 



Before proceeding to discuss the suitability of Latin for certain 
uses as an auxiliary language in international scientific communica- 
tion, let me present briefly a statement of the present situation of 
the proposal, so that any of you who may not be informed of certain 
of the most recent movements and actions may the better realize 
the timeliness of the consideration of this matter, and the truly 
remarkable opportunity which seems to lie before us at the present 
moment to do something to promote the unity of civilization now 
and for all time to come, as well as to render a lasting service to 
the cause of classical studies. 

A new epoch was marked in the long struggle for a universal 
means of communication, at the time of the Paris Exposition in 
iooo, when a volunteer committee undertook to present certain 
principles which should guide scholars and scientists in the selection 
of an international language. These principles, which have received 
well-nigh universal acceptance, are briefly, (i) that the proposed 
language should serve as an auxiliary, without displacing the 
national languages; (2) that it should be easily adaptable to all 
the usages of human life; (3) that it should be so simple as to be 
readily learned with the minimum of effort; (4) that it should not 
be one of " the national languages now in use." 

Latin had been seriously proposed as the international language 
at least as early as 1889, and during the next' quarter-century the 
question was widely discussed whether classical Latin or some 
modification thereof was the more practicable, several short-lived 
journals were founded, and a number of specimens of a simplified 
and enlarged Latin offered for consideration. But it was first in 
the strain of the Great War that the present phase of the movement 

1 A paper read before the Classical League on the occasion of its meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, June 23, 1920. Printed as read. 
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came into existence, and it is that which primarily concerns 
us now. Let me indicate briefly a few of the more recent mani- 
festations of interest in the problem which have come to my atten- 
tion. In Nature for February 10, 1916, the eminent English 
physician, Dr. Lauder Brunton, wrote vigorously in support of 
Latin as an international language, and in the discussion which 
followed in that journal a number of scholars and scientists warmly 
supported the proposal. At about the same time Professor Aldo 
Mieli also wrote in behalf of Latin in the Rivista di Storia delle Scienze 
mediche e naturali for 1916. In January, 191 7, Professor Ignazio 
Galli, a meteorologist, published in the A tti delta PontificiaAccademia 
Romana del Nttovi Lincei a lucid discussion of the inadequacy of the 
various artificial languages, Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, Simplo, and the 
like, and a cogent statement of the case for Latin. A few months 
later Professor Carlo Pascal, of the Royal Academy of Lombardy 
at Milan, proposed that Latin be adopted as the international 
language, and the Academy voted its approval, going even so far 
as to suggest a general consideration of the question among learned 
societies. In the fall of 1917 articles upon "Latin as an Inter- 
national Language," and "Science and the International Language 
Question" appeared in the Review of Reviews and the Scientific 
American, respectively. In the spring of 1918 Professor Pike, of 
the University of Minnesota, read a valuable paper on the subject 
before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
which was printed in the Classical Journal for October, 1918. In 
the early summer of the same year a "Committee appointed by 
the Prime Minister to enquire into the position of Modern Lan- 
guages in the educational system of Great Britain," presented 
to Parliament, among other things, the following recommendation: 
"That a Committee be appointed to enquire into the potentialities 
of artificial languages and the desirability of encouraging the 
development and use of one," and an earnest discussion of the need 
of such an international language took place in the columns of the 
London Times during the summer of that year. In the summer of 
1919 a beautiful and sumptuously printed bi-monthly journal 
entitled Janus, Universalis Latini Revista, under the management 
of M. Andreas Lambert, devoted to the revival and spread of the 
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Latin language, began to appear in Paris, giving evidence that 
scholarship, taste, and means are devoted to the cause in that 
brilliant capital. In March, 1920, Professor L. J. Paetow of the 
University of California published in the Classical Journal an 
effective plea for "Latin as a Universal Language," and Professor 
H. C. Nutting of the same institution contributed a suggestive 
editorial on "Latin as a Tool" in the same number. On June 30 
Professor Paetow will again present the case for Latin, this time 
before the classical teachers of the Pacific slope. 1 

The matter had by this time begun to pass beyond the realm of 
academic discussion and assume the r&le of a serious practical 
question. At its meeting in Brussels, September 18-28, 1919, 
the International Research Council adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, (a) That the International Research Council appoint a committee 
to investigate and report to it the present status and possible outlook of the 
general problem of an international auxiliary language; (b) That the com- 
mittee be authorized to co-operate in its studies with other organizations 
engaged in the same work, 

Provided, That nothing in these resolutions shall be interpreted as giving 
the committee any authority to commit the Council to adhesion to or approval 
of any particular project either in whole or in part. 

Chairmen of committees for the United States, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Belgium were appointed at once, and a committee of 
four for Great Britain a few weeks later by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, with which committee one 
appointed by the British Classical Association is reported to be 
co-operating. The matter has also been brought to the attention 
of a number of representative bodies, such as scientific societies, 
chambers of commerce, and the like, in France, Italy, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, and elsewhere, as a few preliminary 
notices of action from different localities in these countries seem to 
indicate. In our own country the very competent chairman of the 
committee is Dr. F. G. Cottrell, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D.C., who has taken up his duties actively in 
endeavoring to secure consideration of the general question by 

1 The paper then delivered, entitled "The Future of Latin," has appeared in the 
Classical Weekly, October, 1920, pp. 17-19. 
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the great scientific societies and institutions, and by appointing 
committees in many, and perhaps eventually all, of our larger 
universities, in order to secure the widest possible discussion of the 
proposal, and in the end a thoughtfully considered and truly 
representative report from the United States. 

I might also add that the whole question has been brought 
officially to the attention of Lord Robert Cecil, British representa- 
tive of the League of Nations, and to Sir Eric Drummond, secretary 
of the same, and it may well be hoped that this League, or some 
modification of it, will find in the furtherance of a common language 
of communication one of the most potent means of creating a 
permanent international good will, upon which all right-thinking 
men have set their heart. 

And here I must pause to say that this information about the 
general action of the International Research Council and related 
matters has been furnished me in confidence by Dr. Cottrell, 
with the understanding that no statement regarding them be made 
in the daily press until the organizations which are being consulted 
"shall have made their own publication through their regular 
channels," so that I must request all of you, and in particular any 
representatives of the press who may be present, to treat this 
part of what I have to say as in confidence, a matter which may 
be discussed, indeed, freely between individuals but which should 
not be published abroad as yet. 

Now it seems to be agreed in discussions since the year of the 
Paris Exposition, that no existing national language can possibly 
be chosen. International jealousies are far too powerful to allow 
any single nation or group of nations to gain for itself the cultural 
prestige and the tremendous economic advantage which the selec- 
tion of some language already in use would secure to those who 
speak it as their mother-tongue. This is altogether aside from 
such almost insuperable difficulties as the spelling and certain 
sounds in English, the pronunciation of French, the involved 
character of German, the relatively small number of Italians, the 
scantiness of scientific and literary production of a high order in 
Spanish, or the immense difficulties of several kinds which inhere 
in Russian. 
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The question narrows down, in fact, at the very outset to a 
choice between an ancient language and some one of the many 
artificial languages. Among these, to mention only a few of the 
best known, Volapiik has almost entirely disappeared, and Neutral 
Idiom is vanishing, Esperanto is said to be waning somewhat since 
its high-water mark about 1908, Simplo seems to have made no 
stir outside of Italy, and Ido, a modified Esperanto, though sup- 
ported by such names as Couturat, Jesperson, and Ostwald, can 
hardly be said to be making rapid progress. All suffer to a greater 
or less degree from what many feel to be an excessive uniformity 
and hence monotony in sound and appearance, inflexibility, a 
bizarre and sometimes even a weird appearance, and the apparent 
inability ever truly to satisfy the deep-seated instinct for a certain 
distinction and elevation of character which civilized mankind 
will always, I believe, demand in an instrument so intimately 
associated with life upon its higher levels as is language. Finally 
it might well be feared that the widespread adoption of any such 
artificial language might tend to superinduce a truly sterilizing 
severance from the whole of our inspiring and meaningful past. 

If this very brief and admittedly incomplete characterization 
of the artificial languages be allowed (for I am concerned here not 
so much in considering them as in presenting such case as can be 
made for Latin), it follows that some so-called dead language, i.e., 
one which is fixed and no longer liable to marked variation by the 
minds and tongues of its users, must be adopted. Of course that 
simply means Latin, but before stating its claims to consideration, 
let me present some of the principal objections that have been 
urged against it, and endeavor in part to answer them, or at least 
reduce them to reasonable proportions. 

Latin is called a hard language, somewhat complicated and 
irregular. This is true, but I do not believe that Latin is excessively 
difficult. And here we have the test of human experience and 
actual use. Millions of people not born to it have mastered it, some 
of whom have wielded it with extraordinary power, as witness not a 
few great names in old Latin literature, Plautus, Ennius, Terence, 
Apuleius, or the thousands of able writers in that language who 
have lived since the beginning of the Middle Ages. Besides at this 
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moment it is still the liturgical and official language of the great 
Roman Catholic church, many thousands of whose leaders employ 
it regularly in speech no less than in writing. 

It is said to be ill adapted to commercial intercourse, but the 
base of all business language is Latin, and from what other source 
came such terms as debit, credit, port, charge, bill, auction, per cent, 
item, receipt, sum, expense, double entry, and scores of others without 
which business would be dumb today ? Besides business language 
is almost as formulaic as some kinds of mathematics. A few 
hundred words and a few dozen formulas constitute the entire 
technical vocabulary of business. Now anyone who has even a 
rudimentary acquaintance with Latin laws and inscriptions knows 
how readily Latin, "marble's language, pure, discrete," lends itself 
to concise and meaningful formulas. A glance at Mommsen's 
edition and commentary of the wax account books of L. Caecilius 
Jucundus, the auctioneer of Pompeii, or BeigeFs sizable monograph 
upon Roman methods of calculation and hookkeeping, is sufficient 
to allay doubts touching the adaptability of Latin for the conduct of 
business; and only those who are ignorant of Plautus, Petronius, 
and the graffiti will deny that Latin may be used in easy-going 
and informal intercourse. 

It is also urged that Latin as an inflected language is in opposi- 
tion to the modern tendency toward analytic forms of speech. 
It is true that many modern languages are less inflected, but the 
movement toward analysis has wholly or almost wholly ceased. 
In the last hundred years very few inflexional endings have been 
discarded in the languages of Western Europe, and changes are 
almost wholly restricted to sounds and vocabulary. Inflection 
involves no very serious difficulties for Teutons and Slavs, and 
these latter must count for more and more as time goes on by 
virtue of their numbers — before long one-half of Europe will 
speak a Slavic language — and their undoubted ability. 

But Latin has been used and rejected, we are told. True 
again, but the linguistic conditions which face the modern world 
are very different indeed from those in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries when Latin lost its one-time primacy as a means of com- 
munication between educated men. If it be wise for a statesman 
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to draft laws with an eye upon the clock, it is still more so for 
one who would mark out the lines along which the nations of the 
world shall conduct their intercourse. Then the centrifugal 
and differentiating forces were at their maximum and each nation 
under the powerful ferment and dynamic of Renaissance and 
Reformation was striking out recklessly to all forms of separatism, 
and the insistence upon the national speech was but one of many 
kindred manifestations. Now such individualistic tendencies are 
out of step with the spirit of the age. Despite certain superficial 
appearances, the nationalism now rampant is only political, and 
even there cast in international molds, as the governments of the 
new European states, far from varying according to race, language, 
tradition, and geography, as they once did, look as much alike as the 
clothes in which the politicians of the different countries dress 
themselves. In unions, leagues, agreements, in music, science, 
social activities, business, dress, sport, and recreation, the peoples 
of Europe are becoming more and more uniform; only in politics 
and language is there a further, but perhaps only an apparent, 
diversification, offset in the one case by the ideal of leagues and 
unions, and in the other by the rapidly growing insistence upon an 
international means of communication. Then the line of least 
resistance lay in writing one's own language and acquiring a reading 
knowledge of two or at the most three others, and that was probably 
easier than to compose constantly in Latin. But with the increas- 
ing number of languages in which substantial work that ought not 
to be overlooked is constantly appearing and in increasing quanti- 
ties, the whole situation has changed. It may be easier to learn 
to read French and German, or even French and German and 
Italian, than it would be to learn to write Latin, yet I doubt it; 
but no one can deny that even the most tongue-tied could learn to 
write Latin more easily than to add to his French, German, and 
Italian, Russian, Polish, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, Spanish, and 
the multitude of other languages which are even now being employed 
as the medium of scientific and scholarly production, while in 
the near future we must count upon the rise of a copious literature 
which cannot be neglected in Asiatic languages — Arabic, Hindustani, 
Chinese, and Japanese. With the enlargement of one's audience 
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through ease of travel and transportation, and with the growing 
world-interdependence in thought and business, we must secure a 
means of linguistic communication within the next few decades, 
or condemn ourselves to permanent embarrassment and confusion. 

Finally, it is not necessary in order to use a language that one 
compose masterpieces in it. Not everyone born to English will 
write as Shakespeare and Burke, nor need all who use Latin write like 
Cicero and Horace. That one express his generally simple ideas 
in reasonably clear and correct Latin is all that would be required, 
and allowances would always have to be made for inexact thinking 
and slovenly expression. Those who do not employ English with 
grace and distinction, and there are said to be such even among 
learned men, will probably not employ Latin with grace and 
distinction, but they will no doubt be able to make themselves 
understood in Latin as they now are understood in English, 
and that is all that any advocate of a universal language would 
hope for. 

And now let me present in the very briefest form a few of the 
arguments which may be urged in behalf of Latin by a classicist. 

In the first place Latin, greatly enriched by Greek in Latinized 
formations, is now the actual language of science, either exactly as 
Cicero would write the words, or else with a slight modification 
of spelling and suffix necessary to adapt it to the genius of the 
national language into which the terms have been incorporated. 

Let me call your attention to a few especially striking instances 
of this: for the field of pharmacy I shall quote a paragraph from 
Dr. Bernard Fantus: "The superscription, inscription, and sub- 
scription, being addressed to the pharmacist, are to be written in 
Latin, for the following reasons: (i) The Latin names of drugs are 
more definite, concise, and unchangeable. (2) A Latin prescription 
can be understood and compounded by pharmacists all over the 
civilized world."* Similar is the statement in Hallberg: "Because 
it is a language with which most scholars are familiar, because of 
its flexibility, and from the fact that it is employed in prescription 

'Prescription Writing and Pharmacy (Chicago, 1906). Reason (3), which one 
may hope in time to render less valid, runs, "Because it is generally best to have the 
patient in ignorance as to composition of the medicine he is taking." 
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writing, Latin has by common consent been adopted in the 
naming of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations." 1 

In anatomy one of the great forward steps was taken in 1895 by 
the adoption at Basel, after the labors of a commission which 
extended over eight years, of the so-called "Basle Nomina Ana- 
tomica," in which some 4,500 terms were adopted out of about 
30,000 that had previously been employed. I quote now from 
Dean A. C. Eycleshymer: "The Committee expressly states 
that while its official language is Latin, it does not wish to impose 
the slightest restriction on the translation of these terms into any 
language. Anatomists, however, are using quite uniformly the 
Latin terms, and are thereby greatly facilitating the development 
of anatomic science through a common language." 2 

Similar is the condition recently introduced into botany because 
of the confusion arising from an excessive and unregulated employ- 
ment of national languages. I quote from the "International 
Rules for Botanical Nomenclature, adopted by the International 
Congress of Botany at Vienna, 1905, second edition, revised with 
reference to the decisions of the International Congress of Botany 
at Brussels, 1910. Jena, 1912." Article 36: "On and after 
January 1, 1908, the publication of names of new groups of recent 
plants will be valid only when they are accompanied by a Latin 
diagnosis." Article 36 bis: "On and after January 1, 1912, 
the publication of names of new groups of fossil plants will be valid 
only when they are accompanied by a Latin diagnosis," etc. 
Recommendation 20: "Botanists will do well .... when pub- 
lishing names of new groups in works written in a modern language 
(floras, catalogues, etc.) to publish simultaneously the Latin diag- 
nosis, and in paleontology also the figures, which will make the 
names valid from the point of view of scientific nomenclature." 

In mathematics it might be noted that Professor Peano of 
Turin successfully published for a few years after 1904 the Rivista de 
Matkematica in the so-called Interlingua, or Latino sine flexione, a 
slightly simplified Latin of Professor Peano's own construction, 
and about the same time brought out a series of monographs upon 

1 Lectures on Pharmacy (Chicago, 1905). 

* Anatomical Names (New York, 191 7), p. viii. 
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his well-known Formulario Mathematico in the same language, 
which is, I may add, most extraordinarily easy to read. I need 
merely mention such great works as Newton's Principia and 
Euler's Meihodus lnveniendi Lineas Curves as examples of how the 
most abstruse mathematical treatises can be composed successfully 
in classical Latin. 

In chemistry the names and symbols of all the elements are 
Latin, and the chemists, by making some few additions for the 
most recent work in certain fields, have already available, when they 
care to make use of it, a complete Latin terminology for the science, 
now employed by the pharmacists. 

In zoology the case is similar, and it may be of interest to note 
that the Japanese have recently established a journal called 
Annotationes Zoologicae Japonenses, although the articles are 
published in modern languages, mainly, I believe, English. 

As is the case in science, Latin is likewise the basis of all legal, 
political, and literary nomenclature, a point which need not be 
labored in this connection. 

Again Latin has passed into the modern languages not merely 
in the shape of fully assimilated words, the originals of which will 
always be recognized, but also in unchanged Latin expressions, 
current all over the world today, which are recognized and under- 
stood by men of any education at all. I mean such words or 
phrases as exit, bona fide, alma mater, dejure, casus belli, ultimatum, 
cum grano salis, habeas corpus, per se, alter ego, anno Domini, 
summum bonum, sine qua non, pro, contra, extra, data, tertium quid, 
mutatis mutandis, obiter dictum, sub rosa, and many scores of 
others. 

Latin connects us with our past, without due regard for which 
no civilization can well prosper, or even long maintain itself. 

Latin is fixed, no longer amenable to such changes that the 
words and work of one generation become difficult for another to 
understand. When a new concept appears a newly formed Latin 
(or Latinized Greek) word would be immediately applied to it, and 
not, as in modern languages is too often the case, a new meaning 
given to an old word, with all the inconveniences which such a 
procedure involves. 
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Fully 90 per cent of the leaders in science, literature, the 
humanities, law, and politics know something at least of Latin, and 
probably the majority of the leaders in business enterprises. And 
even those who do not know some Latin directly may very easily 
acquire it from the knowledge which they already have of the 
Latin element in their own language, and especially from all 
technical terminologies. 

Latin contains an extensive literature of almost all varieties, 
philosophic, religious, political, ethical, legal, historical, scientific, 
belletristic, an inexhaustible field of reading and study for all who 
know even the elements of the language in which to enlarge their 
knowledge, improve their minds, and enrich and refine their style, 
at the same time that they are acquiring a ready means of com- 
munication with men of other nations. 

Finally, Latin is now here and on the spot. It exists already 
as a universal language; it needs only to be utilized. And the 
machinery for teaching it is also in operation. There are now in the 
civilized world tens of thousands of persons who devote all or 
part of their time to the teaching of the language, and, if occasion 
should arise, their numbers could be swiftly multiplied. 

Of course some changes in the present methods of instruction 
would be required. Less of superfluous grammatical and stylistic 
refinements, etymology, and mere antiquities would have to be im- 
parted, and a great deal more attention would have to be paid to writ- 
ing and speaking. Fortunately these are modifications of method 
altogether in line with the most recent and wholesome tendencies in 
the modern teaching of Latin. More is being read, recited, spoken, 
written in the language, than was the case recently, and, with the 
incentive given by the adoption of Latin as a universal means of 
communication, this tendency would be strengthened to the 
benefit of Latin studies in general. 

Latin scholars, if Latin becomes the world's language will no 
doubt stand ready to co-operate with scientists and men of affairs 
in the establishment of an international academy which will fix 
forms and usages of new words, determine pronunciation, and 
from time to time issue new lexicons of the enlarged and adapted 
speech of ancient Rome. 
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And, finally, among friends of the classics, I need not hesitate to 
point out our own ideal, and to some extent also our material 
interest in the solution of this great question. For a cause does 
not cease to be right, if it is right to begin with, just because its 
attainment actually coincides with the advantage of a particular 
group. If Latin becomes the language of the world, we Latinists 
will be rid once for all of the libel that we pursue impractical 
studies. Our defensive will automatically become that cardinal 
principle of sound strategy, the offensive-defensive. We shall 
have a new incentive with which to support the occasionally 
drooping spirit. More than ever we shall face, as did ancient 
Janus, forward as well as backward, and we can feel that our task 
is no longer mainly to preserve, but yet more even than in the 
past to promote, to advance, and to propagate. 



